ATHENIAN SPRING

Greece, where nothing but mutton has been bred and grown
for centuries. Amid the flocks a German professor lay in a
deck-chair reading his Peloponnesian War ; and as we
passed an island he pointed out to me the scanty covering of
grass broken by cliff or crag. In these lands of the ancients,
he said, our earth stands naked or next to naked in the wash
of the sea, as she has stood in all recorded time ; so much the
pitiless sun and wind have worn her covering away. Then
he went back to Greek strategy, in which the physical nature
of the country was all-important; but I began to see the
other Greece, builder of monuments and cities, in perspective
as possessor of a natural background. Nothing has arisen
by way of art that is not related directly to the arid scene.
Temple and theatre, arch and column and pediment belong
to the hills of bare earth, where grass and olive-grove and
cypress are no more than lichen on a roof or a wall. We
came soon to the Corinth Canal, cut in a deep straight
groove through this earth to make the shortest way from
Athens to the West. I think we passed Mount Parnassus
before the Acropolis came into view in the middle distance,
some miles inland and above the harbour of the Piraeus.
Those entitled to be called travellers jog willingly on
horseback along the valleys and over the passes of Greece,
visiting antiquities or simply seeking adventure in unfamiliar
places. I have done enough of this travelling to declare
myself a tourist instead. There are places like the Hieron
of Epidaurus with its great theatre, a matter of twenty miles
from the sea, to which a man can ride horseback (as I did)
with pleasure. Marathon may be another, and there are
some who think that Delphi, Thebes and Olympia require a
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